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THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE INTRODUCED. 


JOSHUA XXIl. 10, 14, 42. 


“np when they came unto the 
borders of Jordan, that are in the 
land of Canaan, the children of 
Reuben, and the children of Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
built there an altar by Jordan, a 
great altar to see to. 

“4nd the children of Israel 
heard-say, Behold the children of 
Reuben, and the children of Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh 
have built an altar over against 
the land of Canaan, in the borders 
of Jordan, at the passage of the 
children of Israel. 

“ And when the children of Is- 
vael heard of it, the whole congre- 
gation of Israel gathered them- 
selves together at Shiloh, to go up 
to war against them.” 

Thus by a mere hear-say nine 
and a half of the tribes of Israel 
were agitated, put in motion, and 
gathered together to go to war 
against their unoffending breth- 
ren. They “heard-say,” that 
their brethren had set up an al- 
tar; and so mueh was true; but 
this might be without any crimi- 
nal intention; yea, from the most 
pious motives. Butthe hear-say 
excited a jealousy, that the new 
altar had been erected in rebell- 
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ion against the Lord. One stir- 
red up another ; the fire of jeal- 
ousy spread like lightning through 
the tribes; and prior to making 
any proper inquiry, as to the mo- 
tives of their brethren, a vast ar- 
my was assembled to go to war. 
But God suffered them not to com- 
mence the expected slaughter. 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar the 
priest, and ten princes, were sent 
to expostulate with the supposed 
rebels, to bring them to a sense 
of the evil they haddone. They 
went with full confidence, that 
their brethren had committed a 
great trespass against the Lord. 
Nor does it appear that it had 
occurred to their minds, that pos- 
sibly the error was on their own 
part; for, instead of making a 
friendly inquiry, they introduced 
their business by an implicit 
charge of rebellion. As ambas- 
sadors of a numerous people, they 
opened their embassy in this man- 
ner—* ‘Thus saith the whole eon- 
gregation of the Lord, what tres- 
pass is this, that ye have commit- 
ted against the God of Israel, te 
turn away this day from follow- 
ing the Lord?” And as though 
this were not enough to say prior 
to inquiry, they proceeded— Tg 
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the iniquity of Peor too little for 
us, from which we are not cleans- 
ed until this day (although there 
was a plague in the congregation 
of the Lord) but that ye must 
turn away this day from follow- 
ing the Lord? And it will be, 
seeing ye rebel today against the 
Lord, that tomorrow he will be 
wroth with the whole eongrega- 
tion of Israel.” 

Phinehas was probably the 
chief speaker on this occasion ; 
but he spake in behalf of the ten 
princes, and of the tribes they re- 
presented. After hearing sucha 
confident charge, and solemn ex- 


Yo 
postulation, from so good a man 


as Phinehas, who would imagine 
that it was still possible, that the 
accused brethren were innocent 
of the crime alleged against them ? 
But before we approve the con- 
duct of the accuser, let us hear 
the reply of the accused. 

“Then the children of Reuben, 
and the ehildren of Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, answer- 

ed and said to the heads of the 
thousands of Israel—The Lord 
God of gods, the Lord God of gods, 
he keoweth. and Israel he shall 
kuow; if it be in rebellion.or if in 
transgression against the Lord, 
(save us not this day) that we have 
built us an ouer to turn from fol- 
lowing the Lord, or if to offer 
thereon buidat. offering, or meat- 
offering, or to offer peace-offer- 
ings thereon. let the Lord him- 
self require it: And if we have 
not rather done it, for fear of this 
thing, saying . In time to come 
your children might speak to our 
children, saying, What have ye 
to do with the Lord God of Is- 
rael? For the Lord hath made 
Jordan a border between us and 
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you ;—ye children of Reuben and 
children of Gad, ye have no part 
in the Lord: so shall your chil- 
dren make our children cease 
from fearing the Lord. There- 
fore, we said, let us now prepare 
to build us an altar, not for burnt- 
offering, nor for sacrifice; but 
that it may be a witness between 
us and you, and our generations 
after us, that we might do the 
service of the Lord—that your 
children may not say to our chil- 
dren in time to eome, Ye have 
no part in the Lord.” 

"Thus the accused brethren vin- 
dicated themselves in respeet to 
the charge of rebellion against 
the Lord, and against the other 
tribes. So far had it been from 
their hearts te rebel in building 
the altar, that they had done this 
thing from attachment to the wor- 
ship which God had instituted, 
and from a desire that the eon- 
nexion, which had existed be- 
tween them and their brethren, 
might be perpetuated from gene- 
ration to generation. 

Although we cannot but disap- 
prove the rashness of Phinehas 
and the ten prinees, in aceusing 
their brethren of rebellion against 
the Lord, yet we cannot but be 
pleased with their candor in hear- 
ing thereply of the accused. ‘The 
candor, with which they heard, 
may justly be inferred from the 
happy effect, which the explana- 
tion had on their own minds. 
“ When Phinebas the priest, and 
the princes of the congregation, 
and heads of the thousands of Is- 

rael, which were with him, heard 
the words that the children of 
Reuben, and the children of Gad, 
and the children of Manasseh 
spake, it pleased them. And 
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Phinehas, the son of Eleazar the 
priest, said to the” accused breth- 
ren, * This day we perceive, that 
the Lord is among us, because 
ye have not committed this tres- 
pass against the Lord: Now ye 
have delivered the children of 
Is;ael out of the hand of the Lord.” 
Thus Phinehas, with becoming 
frankness and candor, expressed 
his entire satisfaction in that con- 
duet of his brethren, which, be- 
fore the explanation, had appear- 
ed to him so criminal, as to be a 
just ground of war. 

This portion of saered history 
contains important lessons of in- 
struction and admonition. Inthe 
first place, we may see the im- 
portance of inquiry respecting the 
motives, by which our fellow-men 
are governed, before we censure 
their conduct. It would have 
been much to the eredit of Phin- 
ehas and the ten prinees, had 
they suspended their accusations, 
until a fair and friendly inquiry 
could have been made respecting 
the design of their brethren in 
erecting the altar. Such a ecan- 
did course of proceeding would 
have saved a great expense and 
agreat disturbance. It would 
also have saved these ambassa- 
dors from the mortification they 
felt, in reflecting on the folly and 
impropriety of their conduct in 
judging a matter before they 
heard it. As good men, they 
must have been pleased on find- 
ing, that they had no ground of 
complaint against their brethren; 
but it would have added to their 
happiness, if, on reflection, they 
had found as little ground of com- 
plaint against themselves. 

In the second place, we may 
abserve, from the example of 
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Phinehas, that even good men 
are liable to be unduly influen- 
ced by hear-says, to indulge un- 
reasonable jealousies, and to judge 
and censure too precipitately. 
But these are faults against which 
we cannot guard with toe much 
eare. From these faults origin- 
ate a great part of the contentions 
which exist in society. It is be- 
lieved, that nine tenths of all the 
difficulties and alienations, w hich 
have taken place among chris- 
lians, would have been prevent- 
ed, had there been due care m 
these particulars. And in ten 
thousand instances their hasty 
censures one of another have 
been as groundless as were the 
accusations brought against those 
who set up the altar of witness. 
Nor are men always so prudent 
and candid as Phinehas and the 
princes were on that occasion. 
Too often it has been the ease, 
that, after men have rashly ac- 
cused others of great crimes, 
they have not had eandor enough 
to hear what the accused might 
say in their own defence. How- 
ever, for the honor of religion, 
we feel bound to say, that dark- 
ness is not more opposed to light 
than such conduct is to the spir- 
it of christianity. A willingness 
to see and to confess our faults 
is essential to the christian tem- 
per. 

In the third place, we should 
remark, that although good men 
of ancient times had their fail- 
ings, yet these are net recorded 
for our imitation, but for our ad- 
monilion. By earefully observ- 
ing the things in which they 
failed, we should be put on our 
guard, lest we imitate the worst 
part of their characters. We 
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may admit, that the zeal of Phin- 
ehas was the oceasion of his im- 
prudences ; but we must also ad- 
mit, that in those instanees of 
imprudence, his zeal was not ac- 
cording to knowledge, or charity. 
{t is probable, that many men 
make their zeal in a supposed 
good cause an excuse for their 
rashness in condemning others. 
But we ought to remember, that 
the second commandment is like 
the first; that no part of our con- 
duct is more pleasing to God, than 
that in which we do unto others, 
as we would that they should do 
unto us: and, that rash and cen- 
svrious judging is as strictly for- 
bidden, as idolatry or blasphemy : 
‘It will be in vain for us to plesd 
our love to God, as an apology 
fur hating our brethren; and as 
much in vain te pretend that love 
to the souls of men, to truth, or 
to the welfare of Christ's king- 
dom, led us to treat our fellow- 
creatures unkindly. ‘True chris- 
tian zeal is but the fervor of chris- 
tian dove ; and the more we pos- 
sess of this, the more careful we 
shall be “to do justly, to love 
merey, and to walk humbly with 
God ;” the more we shall exercise 
a godly jealousy in respect to our- 
selves, and the more candor we 
shall feel towards others. 
Within a few weeks, many of 
the several tribes of professed 
christians in New England, have 
‘* heard-say,” that a new ALTAR, 
or a new periodical work, was 
about to be set up in the vicinity 
of Boston. What feelings, or 
what jealousies, this hear-say has 
excited, we know not; and we 
feel happy in not knowing, that 
our motives have been ‘rashly 
gondemned. But, if any of our 
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brethren have s0 far indulged 


jealousy, as to accuse us of erect- 


ing this altar in rebellion against 

the Lord, or with a desire to ef- 

feet a schism among the tribes of 

Isracl, we hope they will imitate 

another part of the conduct of 

Piinehas, by eandidly hearmg 
our explanation and de fence. 

if we have not misapprebended 
our own motives, we may hum- 
hly say, * The Lord God ‘of zods 
knoweth.” and our brethren will 
know, that we have no wish to 
withdraw ourselves from the 
worship of the God of Israel, or 
to establish, or promote, a par- 
ty interest in opposition, or even 
in contradistinetion, to the com- 
mon interest of all the friends of 
christianity. Ouraltar is intend- 
ed as an cltar of witness and not 
of rebellion. By this we mean to 
witness before the world, our love 
to God, his word, and his worships; 
our love to the the Lord Jesus, and 
his institutions: our love to our fel- 
low christians of different denomi- 
nations; our concern for those of 
our fellow men who are in astate 
of alienation from God; our de- 
sires for the prosperity of Christ’s 
kingdom, and for the peace and 
welfare of society. 

With deep regret and coneern, 
we have witnessed an increase of 
a spirit of bitterness and aliena- 
tion in our land, and even among 
those who profess to be the dis- 
ciples of Jesus. We mean, that 
our altar shall be a witness for 
us, that we cordially disapprove 
such a spirit ; and, that it is our 
aim to cultivate in ‘oareelves, and 
in vihers, the mild, eandid, benev- 
olent, and forgiving temper re- 
commended by the precepts and 
the example of the Prince of life. 
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While we may bear testimony 
against what shall appear to us 
erroneous in opinion, in temper, 
and in practice, we hope not to 
forget our own liability to err, 
all our need of the eandor of 
others. In expressing our opin- 
ions of the doctrines and the du- 
ties of christianity, we shall aim 
to make the Bible our standard, 
and not “teach for doetrines,” or 
fur duties, “ the commandments 
of men.” Asthe field of religious 
knowledge is boundless, and as 
all our forefathers have been lia- 
ble to err, we shall cherish the 
spirit of humble and free inquiry, 
and disapprove the spirit of big- 
otry and intolerance. Neither 
the antiquity, nor the novelly of 
apy opinion will be admitted by 
us,as any certain evidence of its 
truth or its incorrectness. Er- 
ror, as well as truth, may be old 
and grey-headed, and may have 
had the sanetion of great, learn- 
ed, and even good men, for many 
centuries. And we have no fear, 
that christianity will suffer by 
the severest serutiny, or the most 
thorough investigation. Yea, 
should such a scrutiny even un- 
dermine some of our own present 
opinions, we may have the hap.- 
-piness of exchanging darkness 
‘for light, and dross forgold. In 
‘such aecase, nothing would be lost 
‘which we wish to retain. . 
Believing that it was the great 
object of our Saviour’s mission, to 
brine “life and immortality to 
4 light, * and “to redeem to him- 
‘self a peculiar people, zealous of 
) good works,” a people to be dis- 
tinguished as his friends by their 
“ love one to another,” these 
things will be kept in view as of 


‘the first importance. Therefore, 


the friends of Christ of every 
denomination may expect, that 
in this work, they will be treat- 
ed with candor; and that ne at- 
tempts will be made by us, to 
destroy their characters, or abate 
their usefulness. 1f they differ 
from us in opinion, we hope to 
remember, that we differ as much 
from them; and, that God hath 
committed all judgment to his 
Son, and not tous. The rights, 
which we shall claim for our- 
selves, we shall allow to others. 
And the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of faith is a 
right, which we shall not surren- 
der in respect to ourselves, nor 
deny in respect to those who may 
dissent from our opinions. 

li is our setiled epinion, that 
christianity will never appear to 
the best advantage, until its pro- 
fessors shall be brought to believe, 
and to feel, that ** Love is the ful- 
filling of the law,” and that with- 
out love they are nothing, as to 
the approbation of God. So far 
as a belief in unintelligible doe- 
trines of human invention shall 
he regarded as the grand erite- 
rion of the christian character, or 
as essential to it, so far we may 
expect that bitter animosities will 
be the disgrace of professed 
christians; and so far professors 
will treat the apostle’s exhorta- 
tion with contempt, or disregard, 

—‘ Put on, therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and belov ed, bow- 
els of mercies, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long suf- 
fering: forbearing one another, 
forgivi ing one another. If any 
man have a quarre} against any, 
even as Christ forgave you, so 
also, do ye. And above all things 
put on charity, which'is the bond 
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of perfectness ; and let the peace 
of God rule in your hearts, to the 
which also ye are called, and be 
ye thankful.” But, if profes- 
sors of religion can be brought to 
a cordial compliance with this 
exhortation, they will then shine 
as lights in the ‘world, and oth- 
ers seeing their good works will 
glorify our Father whe is in 
heaven. 

While we implore the divine 
blessing on our labors, may we 
not also affeetionately invite all 
the friends of Christ, of every 
denomination, to béoiene workers 
together with us. If there be 
any object of human pursuit, 
respecting which we might hope 
for the favor of God, and the co- 
operation of all goo d people, such 
we believe is the object of this 
work. Do professors of religion 
wish the conversion of the wick- 
ed, who are eye witnesses of their 
daily walk,or the conversion of the 
heathen in distant lands ? What 
course ean they adopt, more di- 
rect and effectual, for the aecom- 
plishment of their wishes, than 
the one now proposed? Is it not 
in vain for them to talk te their 
neighbours about the excellency 
of the christian religion, its ten- 
dency to unite men in one com- 
mon interest, to subdue their lusts 
and pride, and to make them 
kind, humble, forbearing, and 
pe asenble : while there is to be 
seen, among professors them- 
selves, so much of the genuine 
fruits of party spirit, bitterness, 
wrath, clamor, evil speaking one 
of another, envying and strife, 
&e. &e.? The conversion of the 
heathen is indeed, an important 
object. Butto what do we wish 
to convert them? ‘To christian- 
ity? or to a party interest, and 
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such a state of alienation among 
themselves, as actually exists a- 
mong professors of religion in 
this land? If in our attempts to 
propogate the gospel among the 
heathen, we could assure them, 
that in our own land it had pro- 
duced among its professed friends 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
kieduees. for bearance, and unity; : 
and set aside envying, strife, 
clamor, reviling, and censorious- 
ness; so that professors of relig- 
ion can be distinguished from the 
world by their lev e one to anoth- 
er; what a motive would this be 
to the heathen to listen to the in- 
structions of the gospel? 
our missionaries state to the hea- 
then the whole truth, in respect 
to the manner in which profes- 
sors of religion in this country 
treat one another, will not their 
hearers naturally infer, that the 
christian reiigion wouid be of lit- 
tle advantage to them, as to their 
peace and happine ss in the pres- 
entlife? Would they not be like- 
ly to say to us, Physici ians, heal 
yourselves ; ? Ifyour religion be 
love,why do you hate one another? 

From these reflections it ap- 
pears, that toheal divisions, and 
to unite the friends of Christ, must 
be in effect to strengthen the 
cause of christianity. "To aid us 
in this work, we cordially invite 
the*ministers of the gospel, the 
editors and writers of theologie- 


al works, and all the friends of 


the Lord Jeses. The eause is 
good, the field of labor is exten- 
sive, and there is ample employ- 
ment for all who “ pray for the 

eace of Jerusalem.” And toall 
who cordially engage in_ this 


work, we may say, by way of en- « 


couragement, ¢ Great i is your re- 
ward in heaven.’ 


(Rens. os Weovresy TO" 


But if 
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The following is an extract from a ser 
mon, delivered at the [hursday lec- 
ture in Boston on the day of the in- 
terment of Dr. Eliot. Some of the 
friends, who knew him best, were 
of opinion, that the view here given 
of his character is true to nature ; 

and at their request it is inserted in 

the Christian Disciple. 

' ‘Here are few cases, I be- 
lieve, where our hope can be more 
full of assurance, than in that 
of the beloved and respected man, 
whose remains we are in a few 
hours to follow to the tomb and 
commit to its peaceful and sacred 
custody. I could wish, that the 
office of speaking of his eharae- 
ter had fallen on one, more wor- 
thy of delineating it, as it merits 
to be drawn. Yet m truth it 
would be an offence against its 
singular and perfectly unaffected 
modesty, to attempt to adorn it by 
the pomp of splendid and formal 
eulogy. Iam not willing there- 
fore to suffer this occasion to es- 
cape, without at least a passing 
tribute of my affection and respect 
for a man, who was my father’s 
friend, and, I may be permitted 

_ to say it, mine own friend. 

’ Dr. Eliot was one of those men, 

~ who are and who deserve to be 

) universally beloved for qualities, 

> which, while they claim the tru- 

est respest, do not repulse the 
~ most familiar affection by their 
) overpowering grandeur. ‘The 
~ peculiar habits of his mind led 
a7 Se 9 to delight more in 

» inquiry and research, than in very 

~ abstruse and original thinking ; 

_ rather to collect and treasure up 

_ what is already known, than to 

_ employ himself in arranging the 
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SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE REY. DR. 
ELIOT. 


mass of knowledge or enlarging 
its limits by his own speculations. 
‘The extent of his reading on sub- 
jects connected with theology and 
general literature was not, I pre- 
sume, surpassed \y any among us. 
The strong power of his. mind 
was memory; and he had colleet- 
ed and retained a great fund of 
curious and very uncommon learn- 
ing, particularly on the history of 
the church and the history and 
biography of our own country. 
This knowledge, together with 
his knowledge of mankind—for 
without any ostentation he was a 
most acute and judicious observer 
of human echaracter—made him 
an universally pleasing compan- 
ion. ‘There is no one, who ever 
knew him, who does not remem- 
ber with complacency and affec- 
tion the readiness and eopiousness 
with which he communicated his 
Knowledge ; the vein of perfectly 
chaste and innocent pleasantry, 
which ran through his econversa- 
tion; the essential good nature 
and sound judgment, whieh char- 
acterised his remarks; the oeca- 
sional beams of faney, whieh 
played over his thoughts; and 
the smile of most sweet and inef- 
fable benevolence, the unelouded 
‘sunshine of the soul,” which al- 
ways lighted up his countenanee. 
But Dr. Eliot had higher qual- 
ities than these. He possessed 
all the elements of a thoroughly 
virtuous and christian character. 
His life was always governed b 
a predominant sense of duty to 
God. His heart was alive to all 
the charities of our nature. He 
had not a particle of envy or ma- 
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lignity, not a single drop of gall 
in his whole composition. His 
breast was a stranger to deceit ; 
he was an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there was no guile. ‘Though 
the gentler virtues were evidently 
most congenial to his disposition, 

et, when the occasion required it, 
o did not fail to show, that he 
was not deficient in more ener- 
getie and eommanding qualities 
of the mind. ‘There was in him 
an uncommon healthiness and pu- 
rity of principle,a singleness and 
epenness of heart, an integrit 
which nothing eculd bend and 
nothing pervert; and to all his 
good qualities he united a trans- 
parant simplicity of character, 
which you might expect to find 
and could not fail to admire and 
love even in a child. 

He filled up the duties of life 
with fidelity aad honor. He was 


a tender husband, a most affee- 


tionate parent, and a true and 
steady friend. Our university 
never lost a sincerer advocate; 
the numerous literary and chari- 
table societies, of which he wasa 
member, a more faithful associ- 
ate; and the cause of truth, and 
eivil and religious freedom, a 
more conscientious and unfailing 
supporter. 

As a minister of the gospel, his 
claims to respect were not few. 
Tn his theological opinions he was 
moderate and liberal—a temper- 
ate, yet not a timid ecritic—nei- 
ther an enthusiast nor a latitudi- 
narian—in short one of that elass 
of christians, which, if not the 
most systematic and, if you please, 
"ee ae in their theories, 

ave yet probably kept the great 
practical and essential truths of 
christianity more steadily before 
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their eyes, than any religious de- 
nomination in dactinterideth. In 
his official ministrations you all 
knew him; and if any should 
say, that there are others to whom 
Providence has entrusted greater 
gifts of eloquence and interest 3 
et, in the more private and per- 
hape more useful offices of a chris- 
tian pastor—the tears of his con- 
sregation bear me witness when Il 
say “it—you will not easily find a 
more faithful, affectionate, and 
devoted servant of Christ. 

How deeply and sincerely he 
was impressed with the truths of 
that religion, which he taught, no 
one, W ho knows the subline com- 
posure, the unostentatious digni- 
ty, the perfect submission with 
which he met his last summons, 
will need to be assured. I can 
never forget the few moments, 
which, in “the interval of his se- 
vere agony, I was permitted to 
pass with ‘him—when I received 
the last affectionate pressure of 
his hand—when he faultered out 
his expressions of joy at my re- 
covered health; his prayers for 
my future usefulness and fidelity ; 
his acquiescence in the divine 
government in removing him from 
the world; his testimony that the 
views of. "the religion he had 
preached gave him consolation 
and support, even while the hand 
of death was pressing heavily 
upon him.*—In such a frame of 


* “You know what my religious 
opinions have been,” said he. ** They 
have been liberal, though not so liber 
al as those of some others. Such as 
they are, I have endeavoured t@& take 
them all from the Bible. Through 
life I have always valued every man, 
of whatever sentiments, according to 
his character. My views of religious 
truth give me support in this hour.” | 
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mind as this, did this truly good 
and venerable man wait the ap- 
ointed time of his change. And 
Ido not fear to say, that if he 
had done nothing else, as a mine 
ister, for the cause of religion 
than this—if he had left behind 
him no other memorial of his 
usefulness—the eloquence of such 
a death, the value of such an ex- 
emplification of the efficacy of 
religious impressions in giving 
serenity to the close of life an 


shedding so divine a ray of con- 
solation over the darkness of the 
tomb—this alone would be suffi- 
cient to vindicate his claims toa 
place among the powerful and 
persuasive preachers of the gos- 
pel.—He has gone to receive his 
reward :—** And I heard a voice, 
saying unto me, write: blessed 
are the dead which die in the 
Lord; for they rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 


I 


AN ADDRESS TO CHRISTIANS ON FAMILY RELIGION. 


Ir is not to be concealed, that 
the salutary discipline of domes- 
tie government, the great busi- 
ness of religious education, and, 
above all, the reasonabie and in- 
teresting practice of family wor- 
ship, have fallen into a degree of 
disuse, of which it is more eas 
to conjecture the extent, than to 
counteract the example—more 
easy to lament the symptoms, 
than to predict the consequences. 
This address is designed to awak- 
en the attention of christians to 
this important subject. 

Christians! The worship of 
God in your families is a rea- 
sonable service, and may be ren- 
dered a most profitable service. 
These are the two heads of our 
remarks. 

First, then, it is a reasonable 


observed to him, that in moments of 
danger those points, on which Chris- 
tians differed, seemed to lose their im- 
portance, and the mind rested on those 
great essential truths, on which all men 
agree. He assented tothis with ea- 
gerness, He added after a pause—I 
= in the mercy of God, declared by 

esus Christ his Son’® His extreme 
faintness made it necessary here to 
lose the conversation, 


3 


service. If there be any who 
doubt this, their reasons are to 
me uiterly beyond conjecture. It 
is not easy to imagine any reasons, 
which can be suggested in favor 
of public congregational worship 

which are not equally strong in 
favor of the atti «2 of families. 
‘The same God, whose providence 
governs communities, presides 
over the small circles of which 
communities are composed. It is 
he who setteth the solitary in 
families. It is he who has unit- 


ed them in ties more intimate, 


than any which can bind together 
the members of a large society. 

Is it of any consequence, that 
the public should be impressed 
with reverence for God and his 
government ? Surely then no 
practice can be indifferent, which 
will make those impressions ear- 
ly, stamp them deeply, and give 
ideas of religion an intimate as-+ 
sociation with the most tender, 
amiable, and lasting affections of 
the human heart. 

It is not necessary to insist on 
the authority, which the head of 
a family possesses for this ser- 
vice, and which it is his duty ta 
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exercise with fidelity and affee- 
tion. However ah the relax- 
ation of the sentiments of reli- 
gion, conspiring with other max- 
ims of insubordination, may have 
enfeebled the authority of parents 
and masters in this age and un- 
der this government ; the obliga- 
tion of those, who are at the head 
of families, to provide for the re- 
ligious wants of those, who de- 
pend on them for support, is still 
commensurate with the power— 
for it is the power which every 
where canstitutes the obligation ; 
and I shall refuse to believe that 
the power is extinct, till some se- 
rious attempt to revive and exer- 
cise it shall have failed. ‘The 
father and the master may yet 
be the priest of his household. 
But you ask, is it not enough 


that we observe our private de- 
votions, in which we pray for 


our families, but mast we also 
pray with them? I might re- 
ply by asking—is it enough that 
{ give orders for the provision of 
the day, though I never take a 
repast with my family? Is it 
enough that I seeretly ‘wish my 
children should possess knowl- 
edge, which I take no eare to 
communieate ; or habits of which 
f set not the example; or prinei- 
ples which I take no pains to 
enforce? Unless it is first taken 
for granted that the practice 
which we recommend is either 
unnatural, unreasonable, or use- 
less, no man, much less a chris- 
tian, ean have fulfilled his pa- 
rental and domestic obligations, 
while he neglects to make an 
experiment at least of family 
worship ? 

Can any one imagine that top- 
ics will be wanting, while there 
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are so many subjects of family 
congratulation and thanksgiving 
—so many occasions for acknowl- 
edging domestic sins—so many 
family anxieties and afflictions, 
wants and mercies, hopes and 
fears? Is not every occasion, 
which you are still rag to 
acknowledge in publie by the 
notes which you send to be read 
in the sanctuary, an oceasion for 
domestie gratitude, or supplica- 
tion, or acknowledgment ? Sure- 
ly every truly devoat sentiment, 
which you are ready to make the 
subject of public expression in 
the house of God, is worthy of be- 

ing expressed on the spot where 
it was excited—in the cirele 
where it is most intimately felt ; 
and how many oceasions are 
there, which it would be painfal 
or improper to notice in any oth- 
er place? 

If we fook back to the man- 
ners of the ancient world, and to 
the practice of the very heathens 
themselves, we shall find the rites 
of family religion every where 
prevailing. It was a dictate of 
nature to those Gentiles, who, 
having not the law of Moses or 
any express revelation, were a 
law unto themselves. Who van 
avoid discerning this faet in the 
frequent mention of the household 
gods of the Pagans ? How touch- 
ing that passage in the Roman 
poet, where the old Anchises is 
represented, escaping from the 
flames of Troy, and taking in his 
hand the images of his domestic 
deities ? 


The good old man with suppliant. 
hands implored 


The gods’ protection aid their star 
ad red : 


Now, now, my son, no more delay, 
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I yield, I follow, where heaven shows 
the way : 


Keep, O my country gods! our 
dwelling place, 


And guard this relique of the Tro- 
jan race, 
This tender child !———== 


What! Shall the images of 
the heathen werld ery out against 
us; and the voice of nature be 
preserved only in the fictions of 
poetry and the records of idola- 
try ? Shall the men of Troy rise 
up in judgment against this gen- 
eration, and condemn them? 

Qur second assertion was, that 
it is a profitable practice. If any 
thing can effectually revive and 
secure the fidelity of parents, the 
affeetion of husbands and wives, 
the moral restraint and early pi- 
ety of children, the peace of do- 
mestic life, the attachment of 
servants, and the general order of 
families, it must be the revival of 
family religion. ‘This must im- 
pose a check en the impetuosity 
ef our passions, and give to the 
conversation of the household a 
sobriety and purity, which noth- 
ing else can so effectually secure. 
It is not easy to believe that pro- 
faneness and riot should ever 
find their way,much less take up 
their abode, ina house where the 
presence of God is every day ac- 
knowledged, his protection sought, 
his bounty acknowledged, his 
pardon implored. 

There is also another consider- 
ation, which is by no means of 
little moment. By the regular 
reading of the — inselect 
portions, as introductory to the 
acts of family devotion, there is 
given to the young a knowledge 
of these sacred writings and a 
reverence for them, which ean be 


in no other way so early and se 
easily acquired. If it could for 
a moment be supposed, that the 
heads of families stood not in 
need of this instruction, and that 
they would derive from it no ad- 
vantage, yet a pious and benevo- 
lent regard to our children and 
domesties ought to render us all 
willing, punctual, and faithful in 
the performance of a service, 
which would produce the happi- 
est and most lasting effects. 

Yet there are those, who, in- 
sensible to those morai and spir- 
itual benefits,,and looking only at 
present and visible advantages, 
ask, with a most deplorable un- 
eencern, what is the Almighty, 
that we should serve him, and 
what profit shall we have, if we 
pray untohim? If you think it 
nothing then to have those about 
you impressed with the fear of 
God ; if you think it a poor con- 


sideration to raise a seed to pre- 


serve the sentiments of religion 
and pure christianity fer sueceed- 
ing generations; if you think it 
nothing, that those who leave 
your families, to establish fami- 
lies of their own, should carry 
with them the spirit of prayer 
and the faith of the gospel—at 
least reflect on the influence which 
the blessing of Ged thus faithfully 
sought may have upon your owa 
industry and temporal cireum- 
stances; and upon the happiness 
of domestic life, ‘lhe curse of 
the Lord is in the habitation of 
the wicked, but he blesseth the 
habitation of the just. 

You complain of the irregular- 
ity and perversities of youth, that 
you have lost the control of your 
children, and that you cannot cor- 
rect the evil habits which they. 














































have early and unguardedly 
formed. Do not lament the wick- 
edness of the times, and complain 
that your children are ruined; 
but think, what have you done 
for them? You have neglected to 
eall into your aid, in the govern- 
ment of them, that most power- 
ful of principles, the early fear 
of God. Could they fail to feel 
a powerful reverence for the name 
of God, if they had been daily 
witnesses of domestic worship ? 
You are shocked with their pro- 
faneness-—Vhink where they 
first learned it, and where they 
might first have been guarded 
against it. Do you complain of 
their ingratitude, their irrever- 
ence for your advice and corree- 
tion? Ah! they have not been 
taught their duty te the Great 
First Parent! Do you complain 
of the negligence and unfaithful- 
ness of servants? How should 
it be otherwise, when so little 
care is taken to sanction and en- 
foree, with the sense of religion, 
the sentiment of fidelity? Where 
are the domestics who are accus- 
tomed to hear in the families in 
which they live these injunctions 
of the apostles P—* Servants, be 
obedient unto your masters in sin- 

leness of your heart, as unto 

hrist; not with eye-service, as 
men-pleasers, but as the servants 
of Christ, doing the will of God 
from the heart, with good will 
doing service as to the Lord, and 
not to men.” 

There is also another consid- 
eration, which powerfully en- 
forces this most interesting duty ; 
and this is—that it will prepare 
your children and domestics for 
the public services of the sanctu- 
ary. Little benefit comparative- 
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ly can be derived from the in- 
struction, which is attempted to 
be conveyed from the pulpit, if 
some provision of religious rudi- 
ments and of serious impressions 
has not been made at home. ‘They 
hear the preacher; but, without 
any thing to guide their thoughts, 
the services are to them a mere 
show, which engages their eyes, 
or sounds which strike theirears : 
If they have not been trained up 
in habits of devotion, accustomed 
to serious deportment at prayer, 
and instructed in the seriptures 
and the elements of christianity 
else where, can you expect them 
to enter with pleasure and inter- 
est into the service of the house 
of God ? 

1 confess, when I look at the 
awful strides, which, from the 
circumstances in which we have 
been placed, vice, fraud, and gen- 
eral unprincipledness have made 
and will continue to make among 
us, my heart sometimes sinke 
within me. Where then, ye pat- 
riots, ye lovers of your country, 
who tremble for her safety— 
where can a check be placed to 
this increase of corruption, if it 
be not placed at home? The force 
of moral principle can never be 

reserved, if lost, or restored, 

ut by the aid of religion; and if 
the little domestic societies, of 
which every community is com- 
posed, are not first well princi- 
pled, the day of reformation is 
removed to an indefinite distance, 
and the day of evil is not far off. 
It is in your houses, and not in a 
larger association, that you ean 
form nurseries of good men and 
gene eitizens. ‘These are the 

ountains, into which the salt 
must be cast, or thestreams, whieh 
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issue from them, will yet flow 
corrupting and corrupted, and 
every year will swell this dead 
sea with new pollution, till it 
spreads pestilence over our coun- 
try, and overwhelms the city of 
our God. 
Some, however, who do not 
feel for their country, may yet 
feel for themselves. ‘To such I 
would say-—relizion is the great 
business of our lives, and these 
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lives are short and precarious. 
This is our day, in which we are 
exhorted to mind the things which 
belong to our peace, before they 
are hidden from our eyes forever. 
‘The fear of God is the beginning 
of wisdom,” and this fear will 
not cease to be our truest wisdom, 
when the maxims and the fash- 
ions of the present age shall 
have vanished like a dream. 


By dS. Ben S. B. 


a 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Tut holy scriptures, in all 
which coneerns our salvation, are 
sufficiently level with the under- 
standings of men in general,so that 
no one who inquires with a hum- 
ble, devout, and diligent mind, 
aud faithfully follows the guid- 
ance of the light which God will 
give him, will be exposed to any 
errors, endangering his final and 
eternal interests. In ourresearch- 
es for divine truth, the grand in- 
quiries therefore should be, have 
I the humble, devout, and diligent 
mind, which becomes a disciple 
of Christ? Am I sincerely dis- 
posed to receive the instruction 
which he communicates, and to 
bring my will, and affections, and 
eonduct, into entire obedience to 
his commands ?-—*“ So seek, and 
you will find. So knock, and it 
will be opened to you.” 

But every one, who is accus- 
tomed to read the seriptures, is 
aware, that they contain names 
of sects and offices, of which it is 
desirable to know more, than the 
sacred writers have informed us; 
—that there are in them many 
references to sentiments and cus- 
toms, which were perfeetly in- 


telligible in the times in which 
they were made, but are now 
necessarily obseure to those, who 
have no source of information 
eoneerning them, but the serip- 
tures. The influence, which es- 
tablished sentiments and eustoms 
have upon modes of thought and 
of expression, is well known to 
those who have traced phraseol- 
ogies and opinions to their sourc- 
es; and it is universal. Indeed 
so many examples of this influ- 
ence might easily be exposed in 
our common conversation, that no 
one who knows any thing of the 
nature of language, will for a 
moment censider the obscurity, 
which is occasioned by such ref- 
erences, as an objection to the 
scriptures. It would have re- 
quired many volumes, in addition 
to the Bible, to have given such 
an account of every name, and 
such an illustration of every slight 
reference which it contains, as 
would have conveyed all the 
knowledge, which many readers 
in common life would gladly have 
possessed. But happily: we have 
volumes, which contain the infor- 


mation which we want; and 
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though they are not accessible to 
all christians, much labor is not 
demanded, either to acquire, or 
to communicate it.—Confining 
our attention, in these numbers, 
to the New Testament, we intend, 
under the title below, to give to 
our readers a series of these il- 
lustrations. 

The object of these numbers is, 
first, to excite attention to the 
gospels; and second, to assist 
those who love the word of God, 
and are endeavouring better to 
understand it. We are persuad- 
ed that this department of our 
miscellany will be interesting to 
many, who read the New Testa- 
ment with care and seriousness, 
but who have neither the leisure 
nor books, which are requisite, 
for a regular and minute investi- 
gation; and we cannot but hope 
that, by the momeutary gratifica- 
tion of curiosity, which in some 
instances we may give te others, 
they may be induced to read the 
records ofourreligion, which they 
have neglected ;—and that in the 
pursuit, “to whieh they are thus 
prompted, of the most valuable 
knowledge, they may eatch the 
spirit of their Master, and be- 
come in truth his diseiples 

To each illustration, we shall 
attach the authorities from whieh 
we have derived it; and weshall 
tollow the order of texts, as the 
are arranged by Lightfoet. 


Illustrations of passages in the 
New Testament, which refer to 
climate, places, offices, senti- 
ments, “xanners, and customs 
among the Jews in the time of 
our Saviour. 

4. 
Luke i. 15. “Le shall be called 
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great in the sight of the Lord, 
and shall drink neither wine nor 
strong drink, and shall be filled 
with the Holy Ghost, even from 
his mother’s womb.” 

‘The words which we have print- 
ed in italics indieate, that John 
was to be a Nazarite from his 
birth.—But what is a Nazarite P 

The name was derived from 
the Hebrew verb nazar ; that 1s, 
he was separated. 1t was first ap- 
plied to Joseph, who was sepa- 
rated from his brethren; but 
though it had no such meaning in 
its application to him, it was af- 
terwards used to imply a peeuliar 
separation and devotedness to 
God; and on that account was 
applied to the Nazarites. A 
Nazarite was separated by a pro- 
fession of holiness, beyond the 
common prescription of the law; 
and he who made this profession, 
and practised the purity to which 
it bound him, was ranked with 
the high priest, and was suppos- 
ed to possess the highest sanctity 
of character. ‘here were howe 
ever two sorts of Nazarites. 4. 
‘Those, who in their infaney, or 
before their birth, were devoted 
to God by their parents. 2. ‘Those 
who devoted themselves. ‘The 
first were always Nazarites for 
life. ‘The second, only for a 
limited time. ‘The rabbies say, 
that the shortest term, for which 
this vow of separation could be 
made, was thirty days. 

The Nazarites, who volunta- 
rily separated themselves te God, 
when the days of their vow were 
fulfilled, shaved their heads at 
the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and burnt their 
hair in the fire under the éacri- 
fice of the peace offerings. Hence 
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probably, the Gentiles obtained 
the custem of sacrificing their 
hair to their gods; a custom 
which Lucian represents as com- 
mon, and with which he himself 
complied. Suetonius says also, 
that Nero cut off his first beard, 
and put it into a golden box set 
with jewels, and consecrated it 
to Jupiter Capitolinus. Apollo 
is called in Homer “ the nourish- 
erof hair,” and Auschylus speaks 
also of hair, which had been 
nourished and eonsecrated. 

“The law of the Nazarites ” 
may be read in the sixth chapter 
of Numbers. But a remarkable 
passage coneerning this class of 
Jews oceurs in the book of Amos. 
“ J raised up of your sons for pro- 
phets,” said God, “ and of your 
young mcu for Nazarites. Te it 
not even thus, O children of Is- 
rael, saith the Lord? But ye gave 
the Nazantes wine to drink, and 
commanded the prophets, saying, 
prophesy not.” [See chap. it. 
41,12.| These expressions in- 
dieate, that the Nazarites enjoy- 
ed no small degree of the favor 
of God. ‘The interdiction con- 
cerning wine was more strict up- 
on them, even than upon the 
p tests, for they were forbidden 
“to taste any thing that came 
of the vine tree, from the ker- 
nel, even to the husk.” It was 
probably frem this prohibition, 
that the Jewish doctors derive the 
opinion, which they assert with- 
out the least hesitation, that the 
vine was the tree in Paradise, by 
tasting the fruit of which Adam 
disobeyed and felt. 

But three instanees of Naza- 
rites from their birth are named 
in the scriptures :— Sampson, 
Samuel, and John the Baptist. 


The habit, worn by a Nazarite 
during his separation, was @ 
garment of hair. Such an one 
was worn by John, and by Eli- 


jah before him; and Grotius 


thinks it not unworthy of remark, 
that he who eame in the spirit 
and power of Elias, and who was 
ealled- Klias by the prophets, 
should resemble his prototype in 
his dress. 

So high was the estimation 
which the Jews had of those who 
were separated to Goi as Naza- 
rites, that they were considered, 
says Maimonides, as possessing 
for the time the sanctity of the 
high priest ; the purpose of their 
separation being, their closer at- 
tention to the study of the law 
and the other exercises of relig- 
ion. In this sentiment of the 
Jews, we find perhaps the best 
illustration of the words of our 
Lord in Matthew xi. 18 and 49. 
“* John came neither eating nor 
drinking, and they say, he hath a 
devil. The Son of Man came eat- 
ing and drinking, and they say, 
behold a man gluttonous, and « 
wine bibber ; a friend of publicans 
and sinners.” At least his re- 
proach, in this application of it, 
has great force. In reference to 
their sentiments of the holiness 
of a Nazarite, he reniinds them 
that John, the promised Elias, 
whom they had rejected, was a 
Nazarite from his birth. But te 
intimate at the same time the di- 
vine benignity of his own dispen- 
sation, and the greater freedom 
to which the gospel admitted its 
believers, he told them that the 
Sou of Man came eating and 
drinking :—he ate and drank 
with publicans and sinners. [See 
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and seq. Lewis’ Orig. Heb. B. 2. 

chap. xix. Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb. 

im text. Grotius in Matth. iii. 4. ] 
2. 

Matthew i. 18. 
espoused to Joseph.” 

Before the giving of the law, 
says Maimonides, if a man and 
a woman agreed to marry, he in- 
troduced her into his house, and 
she became his wife:—but after 
the giving of the law, it was a 
precept in Israel, when a man 
would marry a woman, that he 
should receive her before witness- 
es, andafterwardsthat she should 
become his wife. ‘This reception 
of a woman, with an intention 
and agreement of marrying. her 
on a future day, was called an 
espousal; and not only was it 
customary, in many places, fora 
man to espouse a woman for a 
eonsiderable time before he in- 
tended to marry her; but espou- 
sals even of their young children 
were not unfrequently made by 

arents. Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb. 
in Matth. i. 18. and Calmet’s 
Dict. on the word marriage. 
3. 

Luke i. 63, “ He asked fora 
writing table.” 

Not for a “ writing table,” but 
for a tablet. ‘The ancient tablets 
were made of wood, of brass, or 
of ivory. ‘They were square, or 
eblong, with a hole either on one 
side, or at one end, by which they 
might be suspended against the 
side of a room. Children were 
taught to read and to write upon 
them; and they appear to have 
been used as registers of domes- 
tic expenses, &e. ‘The sort of 
tablet, for which Zacharias ask. 
ed, was made of pine, from which 
it derived its name, and was cav- 


‘“Mary was 
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ered with wax, on which it was 
very easy to write. It is ap- 
parent therefore how easily he 
might be accommodated, when he 
asked fora writing tablet. [See 
Schleusner on the word, and ‘l'ay- 
lor’s Fragments, 1st hundred, p. 
128. 


4. 

Luke ii. 7. “She brought forth 
her first-born son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid himin a manger; because 
there was no room for them in the 
inn.” 

The place which is here called 
an inn, is called by travellers 
in the east, a “ecaravansary 5” 
some of which are simply places 
of rest, (by the side of a fountain 
if possible ;) and being at proper 
distances to accommodite travel- 
lers, are so named, though they 
he merely naked walls.—Others 
have an attendant, who is su 
ported by the benevolence of 
passengers ;~—and others are 
more considerable establishments, 
where families reside, and where 
travellers may be supplied with 
provisions. Of this sort, without 
doubt, was that of Bethlehem.— 
Just behind these caravansaries, 
says ‘l'avernier, are the stables, 
where the lodgings are many 
times as comfortable, as in the 
chambers of the house ; and some, 
on account of their warmth, pre- 
fer them in winter.—The mana- 
ger of the caravansary of Beth- 
lehem was probably well known 
to the shepherds, and was there- 
fore as accessible by night, as by 
day. [See Taylor’s Frag.tst hun- 
dred, p.45.and 3d hundred, p, 160, 

5 


Luke ii. 8. There were in 
the same country shepherds, abid- 
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ing in the field, watch over their 


flocks by night.” 


‘These were flocks of the de- 
sert, which were driven out for 
pasture about the time of the pas- 
sover, which answers nearly to 
our March, and returned home 
at the first rains, which are said 
to begin on the third, or the sev- 
enth of the month Macheshvan, 
which corresponds to parts of our 
October and November. Even 
now, in the East, they drive their 
flocks into the deserts, or plain- 
fields, and there feed themthrough 
all the sammer, watching them 
through the day and night. Our 
Lord was therefore probably born 
between the months of March 
and November. . 

If we consider what was the 
winter climate of Judea, it will 
appearstill more improbable, that 
the birth of our Lord should have 
been on the 25th of December. 
“ He giveth snow like wool,” 
says the Psalmist; “ He seatter- 
eth the hoar-frost like ashes ; He 
easteth: forth his ice like mor- 
sels ; who can stand before his 
cold.” ) 

Nor is it probable that Augus- 
tus would, at that season, have 
required all persons, women as 
well as men, to repair to their 
respective cities, to be taxed, or 
enrolled... That it was a time 
most inconvenient for travelling, 
may be inferred from the admo- 


nition which our Lord gave to his 
disciples, in predicting the des- 
truetion of Jerusalem, and the 
sufferings of the Jews, “ pray 
that your flight be not in the win- 
ter.” William of ‘Tyre, in speak- 
ing of Saladines’ troops, after 
their defeat in the neighbourhood 
of Ascalon, says, that they sunk 
under the cold, and tie tediousness 
of the ways, and were not only 
taken prisoners every day, bub 
sometimes threw themselves in the 
way of their enemies, rather than 
perish with cold and want. And 
one of the Jewish rabbies men- 
tions it as aninstanee of the cle- 
mency of God, that the destrue- 
tion of the first temple occurred 
in the summer, and not in the 
winter. 

The question, what was the 
exact date of the birth of Christ, 
is indeed of little importance. 
There is however much more ev- 
idence that it was in the summer, 
or autumn, than in the winter. 
But one emotion of sineere love 
of his character, or one aet of o- 
bedience to his will, will advance 
us farther in his favor, than the 
knowledge ofall mysteries, while 
our hearts are unrenewed by his 
instruetions. {Lightfoot’s Hor: 
Heb: on the ver, and on Matth. 
xxiv. 20. Jenning’s Jew. Antq. v, 
2. p. 240. Harmer’s Obsery. v. 4. 
24, 22. 
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ON HUMILITY IN THE INVESTIGATION OF 
CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 


To obtain as clear conceptions 
as possible of the truth, which 
J esus Christ brought from heaven, 
is one of the first duties of atehris. 
3 


tian disciple. What teacher can 
be compared with Jesus? What 
an attestation did he reveive from 
the infinite Ged, when there came 
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to him this voice from the excel- 
lent slory y, * Thou art my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased : ,” 
Can we prize too highly a relig- 
ion, which fell from the lips, and 
was sealed by the blood of the 
Son of God ? Can we search for 
its truths with too earnest and 
assiduous attention? 

‘There are several qualities or 
dispositions, w hich are necessary 
or important to the acquisition of 
Christian truth. ‘To illustrate 
and recommend these, will be a 
leading object in the Christian 
Disciple. One of these disposi- 
tions is humility, an excellent 
virtue, which cannot too fre- 


quently or too seriously be ener them ? 


joined, asa preservative ‘from er- 
ror, and a guideto truth. But 
perhaps the true nature of this 
virtue has not been sufficiently 
explained. Perhaps it has not 
been sufficiently distinguished 
from counterfeits. A timid and 
abject spirit, at onee unfavorable 
to truth and degrading to the 
eharacter, has often been recom- 
mended as humility, and been 
cherished as a virtue on account 
of the honorable name which it 
has borne. In the following dis- 
sertation, I wish to consider what 
is intended by that humility, 
which we ought to carry with us 
into our inquiries after religion. 
And for the sake of greater clear- 
ness, I will begin with pointing 
out what this humility does not 
imply. 

4. To search for truth with 
ehristian humility does not im- 
ply, that we consider ourselves 
incapable of judging for ourselves, 
and that we resign our under- 
standing to the guidance of oth- 
ers. ‘This is a humility, which 
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aspiring and haughty men very 
naturally recommend, for it is the 
great foundation of spiritual do- 
minion. But we ought to be just 
to ourselves and to the powers 
which God has given us. We 
ought to feel that we are ration- 
al and moral beings, bound to ex- 
ert our faculties, and accountable 
for theirimprovement. We ought 
not indeed to overrate our capac- 
ities. We ought to see and to 
acknowledge the superiority of 
those who | surpass us—But be- 
cause our powers of mind are in- 
ferior to those with which others 
are gifted, are they unworthy of 
cultivation ? Must we cease to 
Must we leave to 
others the task of thinking for 
us, and passively receive what- 
ever they deliver as truth? Let 
us remember, that we are respon- 
sible only for the powers we pos- 
sess, and that nothing is requir- 
ed of us, but to employ these 
with uprightness and assiduity. 
We are not expected to see as far 
as those who are blest with a 
more picreing vision; but as far as 
we can see, we are bound to look 
with our own eyes, and not to 
trust implicitly to the guidance 
of others. 

‘There is one consideration, 
which should encourage common 
christians to examine “the serip- 
tures for themselves. The serip- 
tures were designed for the great 
mass of mankind. and are in gen- 
eral adapted to their capacities. 
This we infer from the fact, that 
Jesus Christ addressed his in- 
structions to the common people 
of a country, much less enlighten- 
ed than our own. He did wut re- 
pair to the schools of the learn- 
ed, atid entrust his truth toa few 
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exalted minds, to be dispensed by 
them, in the form which they 
should think best, to the inferior 
classes of society. His school 
was in the open air, in the streets, 
in the fields. His hearers were 
the poor and ignorant, as well as 
the rich and learned. Unto the 
poor was the gospel preached. 
Who then will say, that persons 
of ordinary understanding are in- 
capable of attaining, by the hon- 
est exercise of their faculties, to 
a sufficient acquaintance with the 
instructions of Jesus, as they are 
preserved and transmitted in the 
sacred scriptures P Why must 
they yield their understandings 
to others ? 

If indeed we were assured, that 
any human being was infallible, 
we might safely commit to him the 
keeping g of ourconsciences. But 
where is this privileged mortal, 
whose understanding is a region 
of unelouded light, a temple of 
truth too holy for the entrance 
of asingle error? Who will dare, 
in so many words, to claim this 
exemption from human frailty? 

Some indeed talk with great 
boldnggs of the perfect assurance 
which they have attained, as to 
the truth of the most disputed 
doctrines. But who are these 
bold and confident men? Are 
they distinguished by the patience 
of their i Inquiries, the calmness of 
their minds, the deliberateness of 
their judgments, the humility and 
meekness of their tempers ? Or 
are they the precipitate, ardent, 
vain, and ignorant ? 

Some men are sure, that they 
are right on points where the wis- 
est have doubted, beeause light 
has flashed upon their minds from 

heaven. They carry within them 


an indeseribable feeling, which as- 
sures them of the truth of their 
sentiments. They have received 
sudden, irresistible impressions, 
which are worth more than a 
thousand arguments. Are these 
the men we are prepared to fol- 
low r—Then there is no extrava- 
gance of sentiment or practice, 
which we must not embrace.— 
‘There is no absurdity of which 
some weak enthusiast has not 
felt the certainty. 

Some men owe their confidence 
not so much to entiusiasm as to 
their ignorance. Perhaps noth- 
ing produces so much positive- 
ness, as narrowness of views. No 
difficulties ever strike that mind, 
which looks only at one side ofa 
question. No doubts disturb him, 
who will not inquire. 

If then loud claims are not 
to be believed, how are we to 
choose the guide to whom we 
may resign our understanding? A 
thousand offer to conduct us to 
truth and heaven. Whom shall 
we follow? We must at least 
compare their different systems ; 
and what is this but saying, that 
we must employ our own under- 
standings on religion, that we 
must judge for ourselves i P 

Am I told by some of my read- 
ers, that they intend to take for 
their guides, not enthusiasts or 
the ignorant, but men of eniarg- 
ed minds, more favored than 
themselves with the power and 
means of discovering truth? ‘lo 
this the answer is obvious :—If 
men of enlarged minds were unit- 
ed in their views of ehristian 
doctrines, the presumption would 

be strong in favor of their cor- 
rectness. But who does not know, 
that on several subjects the 
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wise are divided—that every age 
has teemed with the controver- 
sies of the learned—that great 
mames are ranged under very 
different standards—that every 
sect can number among its adyo- 
cates profound reasoners and la- 
borious inquirers. ‘The fact is, 
that the most vigorous minds are 
accessible to error, that the wisest 
men cannot eseape all the preju- 
dices of education, all the biases 
to which they are exposed from 
their comnexions and_ pursuits. 
Great men are often very weak. 
Some are blinded by attachment 
to old opinions, which they began 
to defend, before they had examin- 
ed them. Others are perverted by 
a passion for novelty, and by the 
proud hope of raising a name on 
the ruin of ancient systems. Be- 
fore we attach authority to anoth- 
er man’s opinions, we should not 
merely ask, is he intelligent and 

rofound? we should inquire, 
wx was he educated? where has 
he lived P—and especially we 
should inquire, whether his rep- 
utation or interest be not in some 
degree connected with the senti- 
ments he defends. And after all, 
how poorly can we judge of the 
degree of impartiality with which 
the mind of another has conduct- 
ed its inquiries after truth. 

But some will say, that they 
choose for their guides, not the 
learned, but the most pious class 
of christians, and that they can 
hardly err in the company of 
saints. But, my friends, let me 
ask you, who has constituted you 
the judges of other men’s piety ? 
Are the hearts of men so easily 
searched, are the marks of good- 
ness so obvious and undoubted, 
are false professors of piety se 
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easily detected, that you feel no 
hesitation in deciding, to what 
denomination of christians the 
purest piety ought to be ascribed ? 
For myself, 1 had much rather 
be the judge of doctrines than of 
characiers. If you aet upon the 
principle of making the most pi- 
ous your spiritual guides, you 
will probably attach youselves to 
those, who make the loudest pro- 
fessions of religion. But are you 
sure, that you will find among 
these the profoundest humility 
and the tenderest love of God 
and Jesus Christ ? Do those who 
make the longest prayers always 
wear the purest hearts? Sup- 
pose that you had lived in Judea 
in the time of our Saviour, and 
had determined to take the most 
emincut saints as your spiritual 
directors, what guides would you 
probably have followed ? ‘There 
was at that time a elass of men, 
whose reputation for sanetity 
rang through the land. They 
fasted often ; they prayed often ; 
they were solemn in their man- 
ners; they were too holy to come 
mune with ordinary people; they 
would not suffer the Sabbath to 
be broken even by an act OF mer- 
ey; not the minutest forms and 
expressions were overlooked 3; 
they were filled with indignation 
at the deficiencies of others ; they 
were unsparing in their censures ; 
eyen Jesus Christ was a glutton, 
wine-bibber, and sabbath-break- 
er, when compared with the rigid 
rules of their sect; and their ears 
were too much shocked with the 
impiety of his sentiments, to per- 
mitthem to hear him. How nat- 
urally would you have been led te 
take for your guides men so im- 
posing in their appearance, whe 
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asserted so loudly their holy 
zeal, and of whom all around 
spoke in the language of venera- 
tion—and yet, what would these 
men have made of you? formal 
hypocrites, hard-hearted bigots, 
enemies of your Saviour. Under 
their guidance, you might have 
embrued your hands in his blood, 
and then have lifted them to God 
with a confident hope of his ap- 
robation. 

Iam far from applying this 
character of the Pharisees to any 
class of Christians. Whilst 
every denomination has its hyp- 
ocrites, there is no one, I trust, 
which, as a hody, is marked by 
hypocrisy. Jonly mean to say, 
that loud pretensions and fair 
appearances are not always to 
be trusted ; that popular opinion 
may invest with peculiar sanctity 
the very sect, which is most un- 
sound in faith and practice. ‘} he 
purest piety is modest, unobtru- 
sive, retiring. It is often eon- 
eealed, or only discloses itself 
to the eye of friendship. Itis not 
ambitious of controlling the opin- 
ions of the world, and puts in no 
elaim to obedience from the mul- 
titude. How then shall we be 
sure that the elass of christians, 
whom we may select as our 
guides, are the purest who bear 
the christian name ? 

Another objection may be made 
to the principle of choosing the 
oo as our spiritual directors. 

f we look round on the christian 
world with candid and inquiring 
minds, we shall see marks of the 
purest piety in every denomina- 
tion. Every chureh will exhibit 
to us its saints. It is a delight- 
ful thought, that religion is con- 
fined to none of those enclosures 


of sect and party, which are so 
often the limits of our narrow 
charity. | As protestants, we 
shrink from the corruptions of 
the church of Rome. But what 
venerable sanctity has adorned 
many of its members? Who can 
pronounce the name of Fenelon 
without thinking better of human 
nature? Calvinism numbers a- 
mong its disciples the fathers of 
New England, men of exalted pi- 
ety, who breathed the spirit of 
the early martyrs. On the other 
hand, who can number the host 
of worthies, who have looked 
with a shuddering abhorrence on 
the doctrines of Calvin? Into 
what perplexities shall we be 
thrown, into what opposite paths 
shall we be attracted, if we choose 
to believe whatever the pious 
have believed ? 

Let us love and respect the 
good, but let us not lean upon 
them as if they could never fall 
inte error. ‘The best heart is not 
always guided by the most en- 
lightened mind. Sometimes very 
conscientious men are weak and 
timid. ‘They are alarmed by the 
denunciations of the positive, fear 
to inquire, and thus yield them- 
selves slaves to gross supersti- 
tions. Sometimes very excellent 
men have more fancy than judg- 
ment. ‘They delight in the mar- 
vellous, and find hidden meanings 
in the plainest language of serip- 
ture; they send their thoughts 
into the spiritual world, and mis- 
take their vivid and pleasing 
dreams for divine communica- 
tions. Where shall we not be 
led, what absurdity shall we not 
adopt, if every opinion is to be em- 
braced which has found a place 
in the minds of the devout ? 
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Christians, let us be humble; 
but let us remember, that he, who 
commands us to be humble, also 
commands us to eall no man our 
master. Letus, according to our 

capacities, try by the scriptures 
what others teach as christian 
truth; and let us receive nothing, 
which we do not clearly see to 
accord with that unerring stan- 
dard. Let not strong assertion 
pass with us for argument. By 
trusting implicitly to the judg- 
ment of others, we expose our- 
selves to imexpressible hazard. 
We shall probably fall into the 
worst hands. Men of true hu- 
mility and of patient inquiry will 
tremble to take on themselves 
the responsible office of dictating 
to us the articles of our faith. 
The bold, self-sufficient. and 
domineering will offer themselves 
as our guides, and impose their 
erude and extravagant concep- 
tions on our yielding credulity. 
It is to this timid dependence on 
the superior wisdom and sanctity 
of others, that we owe the exten- 
sion and durationof some of those 
monstrous systems, which have 
borne the name of Christianity. 
The multitude were awed into 
submission; were taught to con- 
sider religion as something too 
awful and mysterious to be exam- 
ined by their narrow faculties ; 
were menaced with the flames 
and endless torments of hell, if 
they should dare to resist the au- 
thority of their guides; and in this 
prostration of understanding, they 
acquiesced in sentiments, which 
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common sense, could it have gain- 
ed a hearing, ‘would have reject- 
ed with instantaneous abhorrence 
and contempt. 

I have extended my remarks 
on thie head far beyond my orig- 
inal design. But i see at the 
present day so much of the false 
humility, which I have labored 
to expose, so much fear of man, 
so much submission of under- 
standing toassertions and threats, 
that | cannot pass over this sub- 
ject with indifference. IL have 
witnessed extreme distress and 
alarm in very good people, be- 
eause they have been unable to 
reconcile, with seripture or rea- 
sou, certain doctrines, enforeed 
upon them as essential to sal- 
vation by men, whose superior 
wisdom and sanetity they held it 
criminal! to doubt. Great names 
are still employed to subdue and 
palsy the minds of christians. 
‘Yo the doubts of the sincere is 
opposed the authority of the holy 
and zealous of the present and 
past ages. A passive state of mind 
is thus indueed. Those inqui- 
ries, which give vigor and activi- 
ty to intelleet, and which provi- 
dence, by permitting diversity 
of opinion, designed to awaken, 
are put to rest. ‘The traditions 
of the fathers are imposed on the 
ehildren—and the errors, which 
have been eonseerated in an age 
of darkness, become the inheri- 
tance of many succeeding genera- 
tions. 

[The subject will be continued 
in the next number. | 
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EXTRACT FROM TENNANT’S INDIAN RECREATIONS. 


_CAs the public attention has been 


called of late to Foreign Missions, 
we have thought, that an extract 
from Tennant’s Indian recreations, 
giving an account of a Moravian 
Mission in the south of Africa, 
might not be unacceptable—and 
we offer it, as containing some use- 
ful reflections. ] 


“On the banks of Zonder-End 
river, near Bavian’s Kloof,* in 
Southern Africa, three Moravi- 
an missionaries have gradually 
attracted to their society a num- 
ber of the wandering and desti- 
tute Hottentots of that district. 
As their conduet has been suc- 
cessful,in every difficuit and al- 
most hopeless case, it forms a 
rule for the guidance of future 
missionaries, among the most 
savage of the Oriental tribes : 
they began by supplying their 
corporeal, before their intellectu- 
al wants. 

“ By gradually accustoming 
them to cleanliness and industry, 
they have succeeded in changing 
the natural habits of the Hotten- 
tots so completely, that they 
have now not only a relish for 
dress, but are enabled to subsist 
and clothe themselves by the pro- 
duce of their own labor. They 
are already acquainted with many 
of the duties, and aspire to the 
comforts of rational beings ; an 
effect that probably never could 
have been produced by holding 
to them vague and temporary 


* Bavian’s Kloof, or pass, is seventy 
or eighty miles east from Cape Town, 
near the cape of Good Hope. It is 
situated inland on Zouder or Fonder- 
End river, a branch of Breed’s river, 
which runs southeast into St. Sebastian 
or St. Catharine’s Bay. 


harangues on speculative tenets, 
before their minds were rendered 
capable of comprehending them, 
by a previous education. 

“The comforts enjoyed by this 
little society, have, on various 
oceasions, drawn to it such ae- 
cessions from the destitute sava- 
ges of that neighbourhood, as 
have greatly inereased its orig- 
inal number. During the short 
period of the British govern- 
ment in that part of Africa, it 
had amounted to above six hun- 
dred souls; new proselytes were 
however so frequently added, that 
the missionaries had found it ex- 
pecient to send to Europe for a 
farther supply of instructers. 

** At the period when Mr. Bar- 
row passed through this district, 
his attention was drawn to this 
society while assembled in the 
open field on Sunday, for the 
purpose of performing divine 
service. A scene so novel in 
this part of Africa, and so differ- 
ent from what he had been ae- 
customed to observe among this 
unhappy class of beings, at once 
gratified his feelings, and excited 
a lively curiosity regarding the 
nature of an establishment which 
could produce such beneficial ef- 
fects. 

** ihe three missionaries, from 
whom we learnt the particulars 
of this society, belong to a sect of 
Moravians, termed Hernhuters, 
from the name of a village in 
Saxony.which had afforded them 
an asylum, when driven from 
Moravia. ‘They were plain 
and deeent in their dress,” adds 
this traveller, “of modest man- 
ners, and intelligent in conversa- 
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tion.” Although zealous in the 
cause of their mission, they were 
free from bigotry and enthusi- 
asm. 

‘Around the different dwell- 
ings of these missionaries, and 
those of their fleck also, every 
thing participated of that neat- 
ness and simplicity, which forms 
the strongest feature in their 
eharacier: the church which 
they had built was a plain and 
neat edifice : their mill for grind- 
ing corn was superior to any in 
the whole colony: their gardens 
were also kept in goo:! order, and 
produced abundance of vegeta- 
bles for the supply of the table: 
almost every thing that had been 
done, was by the labor of their 
own hands; for,agreeably to the 
rules of the society of which they 
were members, each missionary 
had learned some useful profes- 
sion. One was skilled in every 
branch of smith’s work, the see- 
ond was a school master, and the 
third a tailor. 

‘The six hundred proselytes, 
who had joined these teachers, 
were ecantoned in a valley ad- 
joining the river, and in huts, 
with a small portion of ground 
annexed to each, for the purpose 
of raising sustenance, ‘The va- 
rious stages of their improvement 
were still visible, and marked 
with exactness the length of 
time they had joined this com- 
munity: the earliest converts 
were best elethed, cleanest, and 
most perfeetly accommodated; a 
circumstance which afforded a 
pleasing demonstration that their 
improvement was gradual, and 
that the amelioration of their 
state was progressive, arising 
from achange both in their man- 
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ners and industry. ‘The eondi- 
tion of the greater part had al- 
ready become preferable to that 


of the poor insome partsgf Kng-° 


land. 

“ The circumstanee, which 
seems chiefly to have enabled 
these missionaries to overcome 
the indolenee and filthy habits 
that distinguish the savage life, 
is, their first endeavouring to ac- 
custom the Hottentots to bodily 
labor and cleanliness, before pro- 
posing to their minds any abe 
stract doctrines or theological te- 
nets. 

‘“ A method, the very reverse 
of this, has frustrated the labors 
of by far the greater part of Eu- 
ropean missionaries, in almost 
every part of Asia: in the case 
now under review, every individ- 
ual Hottentot, who chose te learn 
a trade, was immediately paid 
for his labor, as soon as he eould 
earn wages. Some, in conse- 
quence of this, hired themselves 
for a limited time to the neigh- 
bouring peasants; some made 
mats and brooms for sale; oth- 
ers reared poultry; and nota few 
supported themselves and their 
families by their cattle and sheep. 
The greater part of the society 
was, by these means, enabled to 
purchase decent clothing; and to 
appear at church dressed in print- 
ed cottons, instead of the filthy 
habiliments which had invariably 
distinguished that tribe in their 
natural state, and which had eon- 
ferred upon them a sort of pre- 
eminenee in wretchedness and 
loathsome barbarity. 

“¢ ‘These various improvements, 
thus effected among tiis tribe of 
Hottentots, are not to be consid- 
ered as precarious or transient in 
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their nature; for since they are 
gradual,and have proceeded upon 
rational principles, as well as a 
thorough conviction among the 
natives themselves of their utili- 
ty, they have continued, and mast 
continue inastate of gradual ad- 
vancement. Every individual 
being at last fully persuaded that 
eleanliness is greatly conducive 
to his health and his comfort, he 
is willing to bestow any little 
money he can spare in purchas- 
ing clothes, instead of spirits and 
tohaceo, which in his unreclaim- 
ed state, constituted the supreme 
ebjects of his desire, although 
they had oceasioned the greater 
art of those evils and mischiefs 
which had embittered his condi- 
tion. 

* Such have been the effects of 
the judicious arrangements and 
instructions of the missionaries at 
Bavian’s Kloof. ‘That enthusi- 
asm and fanatical spirit, which 
has so often characterised the 
Moravian sectaries in Europe, 
having found no place in this 
society, their discourses are there 
short,and replete with good sense 
and useful advice; and so far 
are they from making any osten- 
tatious display of my Bex list of 
new converts to their persuasion, 
that they have ever been remark- 
ably cautious in conferring either 
the name or privileges of their 
new profession upon any of the 
proselytes at an unseasonable 
period. 

** Not more than sixty, of ten 
times that number of converts, 
had, at the period alluded to, been 
admitted members of the christian 
church, by the initiatory rite of 
baptism. ‘Their conduct, in this 
respeet, has also been as differ- 
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ent from that of other missiona- 
ries in the East, as the conse- 

uenees which have been the re- 
sult of it. In that country it has 
been too common te publish at 
the different stations, and to trans- 
mit to Kurope a pompous cata- 
logue of converts to the chris- 
tian church, not without strong 
suspicion of its magnitude being 
increased by the artifices of these 
converts themselves; the same 
persons presenting themselves at 
different places under feigned 
names. 

“This successful example of 
the Moravians in Afriea, which 
has thus been given in detail, on 
the authority of Mr. Barrow, is, 
in every particular, consistent 
with the personal knowledge of 
several English gentlemen, who 
were then apon the spet: But 
to such as are in any degree ac- 
quainted with the character of 
that writer, no additional testi- 
mony will be necessary to authen- 
ticate any fact, recorded in his 
volumes. 

‘“*As many important inferen- 
ees are to ‘be drawn from this 
econduet of the Moravians of Ba- 
vian’s Kloof, they ought not to 
rest on a solitary example; the 
same lesson may be drawn from 
a thousand instanees, as will ap- 
pear in the sequel. 

“4. We have to infer from it, 
first, as a rule for the guidanee 
of future missionaries, that they 
ought to learn the more usefal of 
the mechanical trades. ‘The pri- 
mary lesson, which savage man 
seems capable of receiving, is to 
labor with his hands; this na- 
ture seems to have ordained, as 
an early provision against cold, 
hunger, and other urgent wants. 
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Even in the communicating of 
this instruction, the missiouary 
must meet with many disappoint- 
ments, and he ouzht to possess, 
along with mechanical skill, 
great patience, and much practi- 
cal aequaintance with human 
eharacter. 

«2, As the individuals of fo- 
reign and independent tribes are 
free, and eannot be compelled to 
attend the instructions of their 
teachers, they ean only be af- 
tached to them by motives of in- 
terest: every new lesson ought 
to be productive of some benelit : : 
it ought either to convey a posi- 
tive “comfort, or remove some 
want. Hence the missionaries 
of rude and unreclaimed nations 
must be men of active and unwea- 
ried benevolence; they ought not, 
as heretofore, to be drawn toon 
the haunts of the solitary and re- 
eluse; where the mind is too of- 


ten soured by the acrimony of 


polemical doctrines, and where 
the students are generally unqual- 
ified by any acquaintance with 
those mechanical labors which 
must supply the primary wants 
of man. 

«3. The missionaries must be- 
ware of magnifying the extent 
and importance of their own la- 
bors, by giving premature admis- 
sion to their new eonverts into 
the rank and privileges of chris- 
tianity. By a contrary method 
the natives will be too apt to dis- 
grace its doctrines by the gross- 
ness of their conceptions, and 
will perhaps still ofiencr offend 
the purity of its precepts, by the 
immorality and extravagance of 
their conduct. 

“4. The missionaries ought 
assiduously to apply to the in- 
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structionof the young; not mere- 
ly in the elements of learning, as 
signifying the knowledge of let- 
ters, but in communicating hab- 
its of domestic industry and use- 
ful labor. For these purposes a 
course of discipline wi Ai be found 
more effectual than oral instruc. 
tion. 

“ Fifthly, the missionary must 
‘shew his faith by his works.’ 
His conduct must at all times 
prove an ornament, not a dis- 
grace to his profession; for of 
all the human causes of the spee- 
dy diffusion of Christianity among 
the heathen nations, this has 
justly been regarded as the most 
powerful, namely, the upright and 
blameless life of its ab pro- 

fessors. 

“Should these rules of evange- 
lizing rude nations be observed, 
and this mode of instruction, it 
will be attended with equally good 
effect among every savage people. 

* For if the same happy fruits 
have not been reaped from mis- 
sionary labors in India and among 
the other Oriental nations, it must 
be attributed to the neglect of 
these necessary means: it cal- 
not assuredly be aseribed to any 
greater indocility in the natives, 
or fo any superior difficulty of 
communicating instruction to the 
peaceable Hindoos. Notwith- 
standing the boasted permanency 
of their system, the great refor- 
mer, Nanuk, has eonnverted the 
whole nation of the Seeks to a 
different faith. 

‘‘ Our failure so often in these 
countries must have arisen from 
the adoption of a less judicious 
mode of instruction, from the pro- 
mulgation ef my sterious doe- 
trines, previous to the communi- 
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eation of knowledge sufficient 
either to appreciate their value 
or to comprehend their meaning. 

“The same cause will, ina 
great measure, account for the 
small benefit or advantage which 
has hitherto been reaped from 
their new faith, by the converts 
themselves, whether in the 
knowledge of duty, or in the con- 
duet of life. Neither the remnant 
of Portuguese christians in the 
Kast, nor the new proselytes toour 
faith from among the heathens, 
enjoy any superior reputation for 
integrity of conduct or respecta- 
bility of character; nor are they 
in any respect more trust-worthy 
in the transaction of ordinary 
business. "he Oriental convert, 
as we have hitherto seen his ed- 


ucation condueted, on his admis- 
sion into the church changes his 
name only; no additional infor- 
mation is conveyed to his under- 
standing, nur any new motives 
afforded him for the practice of 
duty. 

“In those circumstances, find- 
ing the ties of his former system, 
whatever they were, completely 
broken, a laxity of principle is to 
be apprehended, rather than a 
more rigid adherence to virtue. 
From such a conduct, on the part 
of the missionaries,and from such 
a plan of instruction, little bene- 
fit could be expeeted: yet the 
failure of it has oceasioned this 
indolent and unphilosophieal con- 
clusion, that no effort ef ours can 
improve the Oriental nations.” 


————. 


REVIEW. 





I. Observations on our Lord’s 
conduct as a Divine Instructer: 
and on the excellence of his mor- 
ai character. By William New- 
come, D. D. Archbishop of fr. 
magh. Charlestown, Samuel 
[theridge, jun. 1810. pp. 516, 
Svo. 

We do not expect to fulfil all 
the duties, and therefore lay no 
claim to the name or the honors 
of professed reviewers. In this 
age, when the number of books is 
so greatly multiplied, there would 
be great use, no doubt, in a work 
which should give a full and im- 
partial aecount of their merits 
and defects. ‘Those, which are 
truly valuable, might, in this 
way, be sooner brought into ex- 
tensive circulation; and neither 
the money nor time of readers 
would be thrown away upon those, 


which are useless or bad. To 
perform this office well however 
requires a great deal of real 
learning, a very sound judginent, 
and no comenet ‘share of christian 
eandor. We have so often 
seen it done ill; reviews are so 
frequently made vehicles for 
disseminating personal and par- 
ty animosities, prejudices, and 
jealousies ; that we do not think, 
that we shall often trust ourselves 
to expose the demerits of those 
writers, with whose opinions we 
may not happen to agree. Qur 
chief object will be, to give an ae- 
count of the merits of such theo- 
logical works, as fall in with the 
general design of the Christian 
Disciple, and whose circulation 
therefore we think it useful to 
attempt to promote. And, 

We begin witha work of Arch- 
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bishop Newcome, and propose to 
endeavour to aid those of our 
readers, who may not have seen 
it, in forming a judgment of its 

value. Its great object is, to as- 
sist the ebristion inquirer, in 
studying the doctrines of our Sa- 
viour in their native simplicity, 
as they fell from his own lips— 
to bring together the various traits 
of his character, as they appear 
in the different ineidents of his 
life, seattered through the narra- 
tion of the evangelists—to illus- 
trate those evidences of his di- 
vine mission to which he himself 
appealed—to diseuss the chief 
difficulties relating to the phrase- 
ology and to the subject matter 
of the gospel history—and, in one 
word, to make all that is to be 
found in the gospels familiar 
to the understandings of every 
reader. We do not know how 
we can better convey an idea of 


the advantage and necessity of 
the studies, whic th this book is 
designed to illustrate, than by an 
extenet from the author’s pre- 
face:— 


** A diligent attention to our Lord’s 
discourses and actions has been highly 
satisfactory and delightful to me. The 
life of Jesus is a most instructive, a 
most interesting, and a most impor- 
tant subject. The Deity, when we 
contemplate his discoveries of himself 
in the works of creation, cannot be 
sufficiently admived and adored. But 
in the gospels we see him, as it were, 
face to face; we seem to converse 
with him, as a man with his friend ; 
and we behold his perfections as viv- 
idly represented in the person of Jesus 
Christ, as the limited capacity of hu- 
man nature admits. 

«It is my earnest wish and prayer, 
that, by a more general cultivation of 
biblical criticism, the lovers of the 
scriptures may better understand and 
more deeply admire them; and that 
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those, who neglect a due examination 
of them, or who deny their authority, 
may be convinced of their importance, 
and may discover the signatures of 
truth stampt on them. My ardent love 
and admiration of these divine writ- 
ings lead me to conclude, that they 
cannot be seriously and carefully read 
without pleasure and conviction, I la- 
ment, that they are impiously interdict- 
ed to a large body of Christians; that 
they are so much disregarded, and of 
course misunderstood, by the bulk of 
Protestants among ourselves ; that ma- 
ny of our clergy, unmindful of the sol- 
emn engagement at their ordination, 
do not devote their time to the study 
of them; and that, while learning is 
making a rapid progress in its various 
branches, the religion of Christ is al- 
most every where overwhelmed by hu- 

man formularies and systems. Chris- 
tianity can never have its free course 
among men of improved understand- 
ings, and even among rational crea- 
tures in general, while gross misrepre- 
sentations of it are substituted in the 
place of the simple and perfect origin- 
al.” pps Vii, Vill. 

The work is divided into twe 
parts: and the first into three 
chapters. ‘The first chapter is 
devoted to the consideration of 
the matter of our Lord’s instruc- 
tions ; and displays suecessively 
ali that our Lord teaches of God 
the Father—of his own nature 
and oflice—of the Holy Spirit— 
of his own manifestation in the 
flesh and of the ends for which 
he died—of the life to come and 
the general condition of the ¢os- 
pel covenant, &c. &e. This is 
done by collecting under each 
head every representation, which 
our Lord gives us, relating to 
these most interesting topies, with 
references in the margin to the 
chapter and verse of the Evan- 
gelists, where they are found. 
Che difficult passages, as they 
occur, are carefully illastrated 
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by a short. paraphrase or com- 
mentary; and, when necessary, 
by a full discussion in the text or 
the notes. 

‘The second chapter is occupied 
with considering the manner, in 
which our Lord taught. In this 
are given examples of the author- 
ity with which our Lord spake 
—of the restrictions which he 
sometimes gave to his precepts— 
of the reasons which he occasion- 
ally gave for them—of the beau- 
ties which oceur in his discourses 
—of the occasions out of which 
his instruetions frequently arose, 
and the familiar objects from 
which he drew. his images, &e. 
&e. ‘This chapter abounds in in- 
teresting and original remarks. 

The third chapter contains the 
proofs, which our Lord gave of 
his divine mission, under the 
heads of his prophecies and his 
miracles. In the first section of 
this chapter there will be found, 
among other things, the most 
eomplete and best aceount, with 
which we are acquainted, of the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, with a 
minute narrative of the eireum- 
stances of the siege and destruc. 
tion of this celebrated city, 

The first chapter of the seeond 
part is devoted to the considera- 
tion of illustrations, which the 
example of our Lord has given, 
of the various virtues and graces 
of a perfect character. The re- 
marks are arranged under the 
divisions of his piety, his benev- 
olence, his compassion, his jus- 
tice, his temperance, his meek- 
ness, his humility, &e. No one 
can attentively meditate on this 
picture without wonder, delight, 
and improvement. We shall 


gratify our readers. with an ex- 
tract from the concluding section, 
which contains a recapitulation 
of his charaeter. 


‘* Never was a character at the same 
time so commanding and natural, so 
resplendent and pleasing, so amiable 
and venerable. There is peculiar 
contrast in it between an awful great- 
ness, dignity, and majesty, and the 
most conciliating loveliness, tender- 
ness, and softness. He now converses 
with prophets, lawgivers, and angels ; 
and the .next instant he meckly 
endures the dulness of his disciples, 
and the blasphemies and rage of the 
multitude. He now calls himself 
greater than Solomon, one who can 
command legions of angels, the Giver 
of life to whomsoever he pleaseth, the 
Son of God, who shall sit on his glori- 
ous throne to judge the workd. At 
other times, we find him embracing 
young children, not lifting up his voice 
in the streets, not breaking the bruis- 
ed reed, nor quenching the smoking 
flax; calling his clisciples, not servants, 
but friends and brethren, and comfort- 
ing them with an exuberant and paren- 
tal affection. Let us pause an instant, 
and fill our minds with the idea of one 
who knew all things heavenly and 
earthly, searched and laid open the in- 
most recesses of the heart, rectified 
evely prejudice and semoved every 
mistake of a moral and religious kind, 
by a word exercised a sovereignty over 
all nature, penetrated the hidden 
events of futurity, gave promises of 
admission into a happy immortality, 
had the keys of life and death, claimed 
an union with the Father ; and yet was 
pious, mild, gentle, humble, affable, 
‘social, benevolent, friendly, affection- 
ate. Such acharacter is fairer than 
the morning star. Each separate vir- 
tue is made stronger by opposition and 
contrast ; and the union of so many vir- 
tues forms a brightness which fitly 
represents the glory of that God ‘who 
inhabiteth light inaccessible? 

** Such a character must have been 
areal one. There is something so 
extraordinary, so perfect, and so god- 
like in it, that it could not have been 
thus supported throughout by the ut- 
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most stretch of human art, much less 
by men confessedly unlearned and ob- 
scure.” pp. 484, 485. 

The work is concluded by three 
short chapters on the testimony, 
whieh has been borne te our 
Lord’s character by his enemies ; 
on the manner in which the evan- 
gelists delineate his character; 
and proofs in his conduct that he 
was not an impostor. 

We hope that the view of the 
design and the outline of the con- 
tents of this book, which we have 
thus given, will induce our read- 
ers to examine it for themselves. 
We can hardly name a work, 
which we think may be more 
profitably studied. We wish that 
it may find a place in every fam- 
ily library, and may be consider- 
ed as part of at least the Sunday 
reading of every domestic circle. 
Of course we do not pledge our- 


er uninspired author; though we 
certainly think there are few 
writers on similar subjects, who 
may be read with more confi- 
dence in their fairness, learning, 
judgment, and piety. The reall 
er will find nothing of the bitter- 
ness of controversy, and no at- 
tempts to strain the plain lan- 
guage of scripture to a conformi- 
ty to preconeeived metaphysical 
theories. If he study this book 
in the temper in which it is writ- 
ten, we feel confident, that he 
will find himself making advane- 
es both incharity and knowledge. 
The example and teachings of 
our Saviour can never be contem- 
plated with attention, seriousness, 
and prayer, without producing a 
spirit of gentleness and meekness, 
of devotion and benevolence ; 
without fitting us for the duties 
of life, and preparing us for the 


selves for the perfect accuracy of happiness of eternity. ‘ 


every opinion of this or any oth- 
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ANECDOTES. 


OF AN ITALIAN BISHOP. 


THere was an Italian Bish- 
op, who had struggled through 
great difficulties without repin- 
ing, and who met with much op- 
position in the discharge of his 
episcopal function, without ever 
betraying the least impatience. 
An intimate friend of his, who 
highly admired those virtues, 
which he thought it impossible to 
imitate, one day asked the pre- 
late, if he could communicate the 
secret of being always easy. 
* Yes,” replied the old man, “ I 
ean teach you my secret, and with 
great facility; it consists in neth- 
ing more than making a right 
use of my eyes.” His friend beg- 


ged him to explain himself. 
** Most willingly,” returned the 
bishop. “In whatever state I am, 
I first of all look up to heaven, 
and remember that my prineipal 
business is to get there. I then 
look down upon the earth, and 
eall to mind what a small space 
I shall occupy, when I come to be 
interred. I then look abroad into 
the world, and observe what mul- 
titudes are there, who are, in all 
respects, more unhappy than my- 
self. ‘Thus 1 learn where true 
happiness is placed; where all 
our cares must end; and how 
very little reason I have to re- 
pine er to complain.” 
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OF ONE OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


In the last war in Germany, a 
eaptain of cavalry was ordered 
out on a foraging party. He put 
himself at the head of his troop, 
and marched to the quarter as- 
signed him. It was a solitary 
valley, in which hardly anything 
but woods could be seen. In the 
midst of it stood a little cottage; 
on perceiving it, he went up and 
knocked at the door; out comes 
an ancient Hernhuter (Moravian) 
with a beard silvered by age. 
‘«‘ Father,” says the officer, “shew 
me a field where I can set my 
troopers a-foraging.”’—*Present- 
ly,” replied the Hernhuter. The 
old man walked before, and con- 
ducted them out of the valley. 
Afier a quarter of an _ hour’s 


march, they found a fine field of 
barley. “ ‘There is the very thing 
we want,” says the captain.— 
‘“‘ Have patience for a few min- 
utes,” replies his guide, “ you 
shall be satisfied.” They went 
on, and at the distance of about a 
quarter of a league farther, the 
arrived at another field of barley. 
The troopers immediately dis- 
mounted, cut down the grain, 
trussed it up, and remounted. ‘The 
officer upon this, says to his eon- 
ductor—“ Father, you have giv- 
en yourself and us unnecessa 
trouble, the first field was muc 
better than this.”—* Very true, 
Sir,” replied the good old man, 
“ but it was not mine.” 
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DIVINE LOVE. 


FROM POEMS BY THE 


My God, thy boundless love I praise ; 

How bright on high its glories blaze ! 
How sweetly bloom below ! 

It streams from thine eternal throne ! 

Through heaven its joys forever run, 
And o’er the earth they flow. 


Tis love that paints the purple morn, 

And bids the clouds, in air upborne, 
Their genial drops distil ; 

In every vernal beam it glows, 

And breathes in every gale that blows, 
And glides in every rill. 


It robes in cheerful green the ground, 

And pours its flowery beauties round, 
Whose sweets perfume the gale ; 

Its hounties richly spread the plain, 

The blushing fruit, the golden grain, 
And smile in every vale. 
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But in thy gospel see it shine 
With grace and glories more divine, 
Proclaiming sins forgiven ; 
There faith, bright cherub, points the 
wa 
To realms of everlasting day, 
And opens all her heaven. 


Then let the love that makes me blest, 

With cheerful praise inspire my breast, 
And ardent gratitude ; 

And all my thoughts and passions tend 

To thee, my father and my friend, 
My soul’s eternal good. 


Dart from thine own celestial flame 

One vivid beam to warm my frame 
With kindred ene rgy ; 

Mark thine own image on my mind, 

And teach me to be good and kind, 

and love and bless like thee, ~ 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
INTEMPERANCE. 


A society with this designation has 
been recently established. Its object 
is ‘to suppress the too free use of ar- 
dent spirits, and its kindred vices, pro- 
faneness and gaming, and to encour- 
age and promote temperance and gen- 
eral morality.” With a view to this 
object, “the society recommend the 
institution of auxiliary societies in the 
different parts of the commonwealth.” 

** No person is eligible as a member, 
who is not of a fair moral reputation, 
nor shall any one be admitted as a 
member, unless nominated in open 
meeting and approved by the votes of 


two thirds of the members present at 
the time. Any person, thus nominated 
and approved, may become a member 
by subscribing the constitution, or an- 
nouncing his acceptance of his election 
and paying two dollars for the use of 
the society. All clergymen in the 
commonwealth are considered as 
members, on their giving notice of 
their desire of becoming such, or sub- 
scribing the constitution ; and they are 
exempted from the payment of two 
dollars, as above provided respecting 
other members.” 


——— 


NOTICE. 


Ow Thursday, the 27th of May, inst. 
a sermon will be delivered in Brattle 
street church, at eleven o'clock, A.M. 
before the Convention of Congrega- 
tional ministers, by the Rev. Joun T. 
KIRKLAND, D- D. LL. D- President of 
Harvard University. After sermon 
there will be a contribution for the re- 
lief of the poor widows of Congrega- 
tional ministe:s. 

Among the multiplicity of objects, 
which are continually soliciting the 
aid of the charitable, this, it is hoped, 
will not be deemed of inferior moment. 

Owing to the small salaries of cler- 
gymen, particularly in country towns, 
many of their widows are left in cir- 
cumstances peculiarly indigent. It is 
true, that they sometimes have con- 
nexions, who afford them all necessary 
aid ; and some of them have the hap- 
piness to live in parishes, where they 
find friends, who act the same benev- 


olent part. But it too commonly hap- 
pens, that, at the death of a minister, 
the care of the society to provide for 
his family entirely ceases. To afford 
assistance to widows, under such cir- 
cumstances, is well worthy the atten- 
tion of the christian public, and of our 
Capital in particular, long renowned 
for deeds of munificence, the best evi- 
dences of “religion pure and undefiled. 

That the liberally disposed may be- 
stow their charities without fear of 
misapplication, it may be well to in- 
form them, that every widow, who 
receives any portion of the contribu- 
tion, is put on the list by express vote 
of the Convention ; that twenty one 
were on this list the last year; and 
that whatever is contributed on the 
day of Convention, unless otherwise 
appropriated by the donors, goes to 
the immediate relief of these objects 
of charity. 
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Candidates for the Ministry in Boston and its vicinity. 


Rev. Mr. Leonard, Boston. 

Mr. William Popkin, Malden. 
Mr. Samuel Sewall, Cambridge. 
Mr. John L. Abbot, do. 

Mr. John White, do. 

Mr. Isaac Hurd, Charlestown. 


Mr. Francis Parkman, Boston. 
Mr. Charles Eliot, 
Mr. Joseph Field, jun. do. 


do. 


Mr. Thomas B, Gannett, Cambridge. 
Mr. Lemuel Capen, Dorchester. 


&F Several articles of Religious Intelligence, prepared for this number, are 
omitted for want of room. 











